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The  Flavel  Museum  is  full  of  sur¬ 
prises,  even  for  those  who  work  there 
and  think  they  know  everything  about 
the  house  and  what  is  in  it. 

As  an  example  of  this,  there  is  in  the 
library  an  odd-looking  musical  instru¬ 
ment  over  in  the  corner,  resting  on  top 
of  a  glass  case.  It  looks  as  if  someone 
had  tacked  part  of  a  piano  on  to  the  top 
of  a  bellows.  No  one  seemed  to  know 
what  it  was  or  where  it  came  from. 

But  then  several  weeks  ago,  we  were 
browsing  through  one  of  the  old  scrap¬ 
books  given  to  the  museum  by  various 
people  through  the  years,  and  came 
across  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Astoria  Evening  Budget  on  May  10, 
1954: 

Mrs.  James  Bowler  went  to  the 
Portland  Historical  Society  to  retrieve 
two  old-timers  which  belonged  to  the 
Pioneer  Historical  Society  and  which 
had  been  sent  to  Portland  for  safe¬ 
keeping  when  the  Society  disbanded. 

One  of  these  is  an  accordian- 
melodian  from  the  estate  of  Violet 
Bowlby  Chessman,  who  bought  it  from 
the  estate  sale  of  Miss  Olivia  Elliott. 

We  suddenly  realized  that  the  odd  in¬ 
strument  was  the  “tiny  piano,”  describ¬ 
ed  by  so  many  of  the  early  pioneers  as  a 
part  of  the  Shively  home.  Miss  Olivia 
Elliott,  you  see,  was  the  sister  of  Mr. 


John  Shively,  Astoria’s  first 
postmaster.  She  and  her  brother  Judge 
Milton  Elliott  came  to  Astoria  in  the 
1840’s  with  John  Shively  and  his  new 
wife  Susan. 

Mrs.  Polly  McKean  Bell,  a  member 
of  one  of  Astoria’s  earliest  families, 
wrote  an  article  about  the  Shively  fami¬ 
ly  and  the  old  post  office.  She  said: 

While  my  father  was  visiting  with 
Miss  Olivia  Elliott  and  Judge  Elliott,  I 
roamed  about  the  old-fashioned  parlor, 
so  interesting  with  family  treasures 
brought  from  theold  Elliott  home  in 
Virginia.  The  object  I  loved  best  was  a 
tiny  piano  that  Mr.  Shively  had  bought 
for  his  young  wife 

Every  Astoria  pioneer  remembers 
the  piano.  It  was  not  a  melodean:  I 
hardly  know  how  to  describe  it  other 
than  it  was  light  and  small  and  could 
easily  be  transported  to  other  homes 
when  music  was  desired.  Mr.  Shively 
was  very  generous  with  it.  The  late 
Miss  Sophie  Boelling  told  me  that  the 
young  people  of  Clatsop  Plains  enjoyed 
parties  when  the  little  piano  was  car¬ 
ried  there. 

Knowing  the  history  of  the  items  in 
the  Flavel  Museum  makes  them  much 
more  meaningful.  We  hope  we  can 
track  down  the  stories  about  some  of 
our  other  odd  items. 

Roger  T.  Tetlow,  Editor 
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I  was  born  in  this  house,  formerly 
owned  and  lived  in  by  Judge  Olney  — 
then  by  Binders  and  Kirchhoffs.  I  think 
that  is  Judge  Olney  standing  on  the 
porch.  The  other  man  may  be  an  In¬ 
dian.  The  street  then  was  known  as 
Olney  Street  —  even  while  we  lived 
there.  You  can  see  the  river  at  high  tide 
came  almost  up  to  the  house  —  within 
50  feet.  It  was  quite  a  large  house,  large 
rooms,  high  ceilings.  It  had  3  white 
marble  fireplaces.  They  were  built  with 
grates  in  them  a  little  different  from  to¬ 
day’s,  but  heated  well.  The  marble  was 
brought  around  the  horn  by  the  builder. 


The  author,  Alwyne  Kirchhoff 
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THE  KIRCHHOFF  FAMILY  (Partii) 

by  Alwyne  Kirchhoff 
1883-1969 


Edited  by  Bruce  Berney 
Astoria  Public  Library 


Now  as  to  Astoria  1900-1910,  give  or 
take  a  few.  Looking  back  it  seems  to  me 
a  dull  period,  but  statistics  say  those 
were  years  of  transition  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  After  looking  over  some  old 
photographs,  it  seems  disaster  was  the 
order  of  the  region  too.  Astoria  has  had 
two  very  bad  fires,  1883  and  1922. 
Seaside  was  about  wiped  out  in  1912, 
and  Bar  View  where  Jack’s  dad 
(George  S.  Beatty,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers)  was  in  charge  of  building 
the  jetty  was  about  swept  out  to  sea  in 
1915. 

Back  to  Astoria  —  saloons  on  almost 
every  corner.  Some  blocks  had  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  block,  lest  one  go 
thirsty.  I  presume  some  had  “Ladies 
Entrance”  signs  on  a  side  door. 

There  were  a  lot  of  Chinese  —  can¬ 
nery  workers,  launderers,  and 
shopkeepers.  We  sent  all  of  our  laundry 
to  them.  Also  had  for  years  a  Chinaman 
named  Suey  come  every  week  to  clean 
the  house. 

The  Chinese  had  beautifully  kept 
vegetable  gardens  and  peddled 
vegetables  from  house  to  house.  They 


had  large  wicker  baskets  slung  on  a 
pole  over  their  shoulders. 

A  very  depressing  event  happened 
one  year.  A  one-and-a-half  or  two  year 
old  baby  who  lived  next  door  to  the 
Chinese  in  a  house  adjoining  the 
gardens  (the  boy’s  father  had  a 
nursery)  was  missing.  After  searching 
for  him  everywhere,  no  one  could  find  a 
trace  of  him  or  his  clothing,  or  ever  did. 
At  first  it  was  thought  he  may  have 
wandered  into  the  pen  where  the 
Chinese  kept  their  pigs  and  was  eaten 
by  the  pigs,  but  it  was  decided  he  must 
have  been  carried  off  by  a  cougar. 
There  were  still  such  at  that  time  pro¬ 
wling  around,  and  the  place  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  was  around  Smith’s  point,  then 
very  sparsely  settled.* 

♦The  author  is  referring  to  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Albert 
Erickson,  the  21/z  year  old  son  of  Olof 
Erickson,  on  June  22,  1903.  The  small 
boy  wandered  away  from  his  Smith 
Point  home  and  was  never  seen  again. 
The  Erickson  home  was  located  about 
where  Astoria  High  School  is  today. 
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When  we  were  in  Chicago  for  the  big 
Fair  in  1893,  while  on  a  streetcar  I  saw  a 
Chinaman  on  the  street.  I  jumped  up 
and  called  out  to  him.  People  laughed, 
but  he  looked  good  to  me  —  like  home,  I 
guess.  I  was  nine  years  old  then. 

At  the  west  end  of  Astoria,  down  the 
steep  hill  and  towards  Smith’s  Point 
was  Finn  Town,  or  more  properly  call¬ 
ed  Union  Town.  The  Finns  were  quite 
clannish  and  it  was  sometimes  hard  to 
find  someone  down  there  as  it  was  said 
they  used  two  names.  Ask  for  the  per¬ 
son  by  the  name  you  knew  and  no  one 
knew  him  or  her.  Whether  that  was 
because  they  used  the  name  they  were 
born  to  and  also  that  name  translated 
into  English,  I  don’t  know  —  maybe  an 
entirely  different  reason.  I  was  told 
that,  but  I  did  have  one  experience  — 
having  gone  to  Finn  Town  looking  for 
someone  I  knew,  and  I  asked  using  the 
name  I  knew,  but  had  no  luck. 


The  author’s  younger  sister,  Pauline 
Kirchhoff  Beatty. 


A  lot  of  Finnish  girls  came  over  to 
America  and  Astoria  and  hired  out  as 
hired  girls,  learning  the  language  and 
eventually  getting  married.  We  had  dif¬ 
ferent  ones  working  for  us. 

As  to  population,  in  1900  of  a  total  of 
8,381  in  Astoria,  3,779  were  foreign 
born.  The  1910  census  shows  601 
Chinese.  In  1905,  a  Finnish  weekly 
newspaper  was  established.  As  to  the 
very  strong  Finnish  dentist  who  used  to 
pull  Teeth  with  his  bare  fingers,  I  know 
nothing.  Never  heard  of  him. 

I  only  recall  distinctly  one  Negro  in 
Astoria.  He  was  the  janitor  of  Grace 
Episcopal  church  for  years.  Unmarried 
as  far  as  I  know.  A  good  part  of  the 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  and  German 
people  lived  in  upper  Astoria,  but  there 
were  some  of  all  of  them  in  the  central 
part,  too.  Children  from  all  national 
groups  who  went  on  to  high  school  were 
just  part  of  the  others  —  oldtime 
togetherness. 

As  to  foods,  of  course  we  had  fresh 
meat  and  fish.  The  milk  man  delivered 
milk  each  morning,  but  fruits  and 
vegetables  were  to  be  had  only  in 
season,  except  for  oranges  and  grapes 
that  were  brought  in  by  steamers  from 
San  Francisco  on  their  way  to  Astoria 
and  Portland.  We  always  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  Mama  made 
sauerkraut  and  dill  pickles.  A  farmer 
peddled  venison  from  house  to  house. 

Fishing  boats  with  a  sail  were  com¬ 
mon  sights  and  on  the  docks  one  could 
see  nets  spread  out  to  dry.  There  were 
still  some  sailing  ships  coming  in. 
Always  a  beautiful  sight,  and  if  the 
wind  was  right,  we  could  hear  the  sea 
chanteys.  But  all  that  is  over  now.  No 
longer  do  we  see  ships  fullrigged,  with 
sails  aslant,  caressed  by  wind  and  sun. 
For  now  the  stench  of  oil  does  please, 
and  the  mania  for  speed  has  driven 
beauty  from  the  seas  to  live  in 
memories. 

Sailor  boarding  houses  too  were  com¬ 
mon.  I  remember  very  well  the  time 
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Paddy  Lynch  was  tried  for  shanghaiing 
and  sent  to  prison. 

We  also  had  a  section  called 
Swilltown  —  saloons,  dives,  the  dregs  of 
life  —  on  Astor  Street.  On  its  outer  fr¬ 
inge  was  also  a  “high  class”  fancy 
house,  called  the  Gordon  House  —  so 
called  because  the  property  was  owned 
by  a  banker  of  that  name.  A  rather 
shabby  trick  (if  true)  on  the  bachelor  if 
he  never  patronized  the  place,  but  of 
course  I  wouldn’t  know.  Each  pleasant 
afternoon,  “the  girls”  would  walk  up 
the  Main  Street  all  dressed  up  and  back 
again.  One  did  real  well  for  herself.  She 
married  a  Bishop’s  son. 

Some  people,  a  few,  had  buggies,  but 
most  walked.  We  even  had  a  horse 
drawn  street  car  for  awhile.  Later  it 
was  run  by  electricity.  It  ran  from 
Union  Town  to  Upper  Town  along  Com¬ 
mercial  Street.  To  get  up  the  hill,  one 
rode  on  shanks’  mare. 

From  our  kitchen  window  we  could 
look  out  and  know  what  weather  to  ex¬ 
pect,  as  on  the  roof  of  a  building,  the 
weather  bureau  would  hoist  flags.  I 
don’t  remember  what  color  was  what, 
but  I  do  remember  that  a  small  black 
square  in  a  larger  square  meant  a 
storm. 

As  a  child,  I  must  have  been  a  sickly 
looking  creature.  My  father,  Louis  Kir- 
chhoff,  seemed  to  think  it  was  too  far  to 
walk  four  long  blocks  away  to  McClure 
School,  so  was  sent  to  Miss  Warren’s 
Select  School  for  Young  Ladies  about  a 
block  away.  I  went  there  for  three  years 
(until  I  rebelled,  wanting  to  go  to  the 
public  school,  where  I  was  put  into  the 
sixth  grade  and  missed  entirely  the 
fifth  grade  fractions).  The  school  was 
all  grades  in  one  big  room.  Later, 
although  it  had  grown  to  a  second  floor 
with  two  teachers  for  the  school,  Miss 
Warren  gave  up  her  school  and  taught 
English  in  the  high  school.  She  was  a 
grammarian,  and  I  had  her  again  in 
high  school. 

The  high  school  was  on  the  third  floor 


of  McClure  School.  The  science  depart¬ 
ment  was  in  the  attic,  from  which  came 
weird  and  awful  smells  at  times.  On  the 
1st  and  2nd  floors  were  the  grade  school 
classes.  I  believe  the  first  and  second 
grades  were  on  the  ground  floor  or 
basement.  High  school  taught  Latin, 
English,  History,  Math,  and  Civil 
Government.  The  last  year  I  went  we 
had  Spanish  class,  too.  We  had  to  read  a 
book  (classic)  each  month  and  take  a 
written  test  on  it  as  well  as  learn  a 
quotation  and  recite  it. 

I’ll  never  forget  one  boy  who  for  his 
quote  from  David  Copperfield  gave 
“Barkis  is  willing.”  Everyone  laughed, 
but  it  was  there. 

The  presidential  election  parades 
were  fun  to  watch  with  the  torchlights 
and  red  flares  as  they  marched  through 


Aunt  Alwyne,  left;  on  right  is 
Pauline  Kirchhoff  Beatty  and  baby 
Charlotte,  mother  of  Shelley 
Swanberg. 
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Main  Street.  There  were  also,  of  course, 
the  long-winded  harangues  of  past 
glory  on  Decoration  Day  —  sometimes 
seats  were  put  in  the  courthouse  yard.  I 
recall  one  year  being  fascinated  by  a 
louse  running  up  and  down  the  head  of  a 
man  sitting  in  front  of  me.  After  the  ex¬ 
ercises,  we  climbed  up  the  steep  hill  to 
the  cemetery  and  decorated  the  graves. 
Then  the  band  played  a  quickstep  all 
the  way  back.  Fourth  of  July, 
somewhat  the  same,  but  at  night  there 
were  fireworks.  Once  the  whole  mess 
caught  fire  and  went  off  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  For  picnics  we  went  with  friends 
up  to  some  pleasant  spot  on  a  hill. 
Besides  the  lunch,  we  would  bring  a  big 
coffee  pot  and  make  coffee  over  a  fire. 
First  we  filled  the  pot  with  water,  then 
put  in  the  coffee  and  when  at  last  it  boil¬ 
ed,  let  it  boil  up  twice  and  once  over  and 
it  was  done  and  good,  too.  Or  some  one 
would  rent  a  launch  and  go  for  a  ride, 
picnic  lunch,  and  go  fishing.  I  didn’t 
care  so  much  for  picnics. 

There  was  a  skating  rink.  The  kids 
couldn’t  skate  on  the  streets  as  they 
were  wooden  planks  with  cracks  bet¬ 
ween.  When  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  have  snow,  there  was  a  lot  of  fun 
sliding  down  a  long  steep  hill  for  five  or 
six  blocks  down  to  the  river  almost.  We 
had  a  public  library  on  the  second  floor 
of  the  city  hall.  Plenty  of  churches  — 
Astoria  should  have  been  wholly  holy. 
Catholic,  Episcopal,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Congregational, 

Presbyterian,  and  Lutheran.  I  suppose 
the  Finns  had  a  church  in  their 
language.  The  Chinese  had  a  Joss 
House.  There  was  a  Salvation  Army, 
and  we  even  had  a  Rescue  Hall,  run  by 
the  WCTUers.  On  Saturday  nights  they 
would  have  lectures  on  the  evils  of 
drink.  I  would  sometimes  go  with  a 
neighbor  friend  and  her  mother.  One 
night  I  even  signed  the  pledge.  When  I 
got  home  and  told  the  folks,  my  father 
almost  hit  the  roof!  I  had  to  go  the  next 
day  and  unpledge  myself.  He  said  when 
I  was  old  enough  to  know  what  I  was  do¬ 


ing  I  could  sign  anything  I  wanted,  “but 
child!”  He  was  wild.  Even  though  a 
child,  I  thought  it  was  funny. 

As  to  trains,  we  had  a  wreck  once.  It 
was  on  a  Saturday,  and  I  remember 
that  because  I  was  returning  home 
from  my  music  lessons.  It  had  been  a 
very  rainy  period  and  when  the  train 
reached  the  place  called  Bugby’s  Hole, 
near  Goble,  the  vibration  caused  a  huge 
slide  down  on  the  engine,  pushing  it  into 
water  forty  feet  deep.  The  engineer  was 
killed  and  the  fireman  was  in  the 
Astoria  hospital  for  weeks,  but 
recovered.  There  were  several  freight 
cars  after  the  engine;  some  were  over¬ 
turned,  some  half  over  the  bank,  others 
jammed  together,  but  I  guess  they  sav¬ 
ed  the  passengers.  It  was  a  mighty  jolt, 
though.  We  got  to  Astoria  about  6:00 
a.m. 

There  was  a  rate  war  between  the 
railroad  and  the  riverboats  that  lasted 
two  years.  Fare  was  25  cents  between 
Astoria  and  Portland.  It  was  during  the 
three  years  I  went  to  Portland  each 
week  for  my  music  lessons  which  ended 
when  I  was  17.  By  then  the  rate  was  set¬ 
tled  and  the  fare  went  up  to  $3.00  if  I 
remember  right,  and  that  for  a  round 
trip. 

Getting  from  Astoria  to  Seaside, 
there  was  a  road,  of  course,  but  for  a 
faster  trip,  one  took  a  tug  boat  to  War- 
renton  and  from  there  got  on  a  hand 
car,  a  flat  open  top  affair.  Two  men 
standing  in  the  middle  pumped  on 
handles  the  whole  way  to  Seaside.  I 
never  did  make  the  trip,  but  my  little 
sister  Pauline  did  when  a  little  girl.  Our 
half-sister  Sophie  lived  in  Seaside  then. 
Johnny,  her  husband,  had  a  general 
store  and  post  office  there.  Dorothy 
Johansen  is  their  daughter.  I  didn’t  go 
by  train  to  Seaside  until  the  bridge  was 
built  across  Young’s  Bay. 

In  the  early  days,  we  had  horse 
drawn  fire  engines,  beautiful  big 
horses,  and  horse  carts.  Whenever 
there  was  a  fire,  the  fire  bell  was  rung, 
and  by  the  way  it  was  rung,  one  would 
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know  in  what  district  to  find  the  fire. 
The  districts  had  numbers. 

Of  course  the  worst  fire  was 
December  8,  1922.  Pauline  and  I  rented 
out  both  the  old  Judge  Olney  place  and 
the  newer  Kirchhoff  house.  We  were 
lucky  —  the  fire  burned  all  around  but 
not  our  places.  Most  of  the  windows  in 
the  houses  were  blown  out  by  dynamite 
when  the  firefighters  tried  to  keep  the 
fire  from  spreading  by  dynamiting  pro¬ 
perty  the  fire  had  not  reached.  We  had 
just  about  finished  remodeling  the  two 
houses  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and 
they  were  not  yet  occupied.  When  I 
came  up  from  Seaside  where  I  was  then 
living,  I  found  that  someone  had 
entered  and  the  new  window  shades 
were  simply  pulled  off  instead  of  rais¬ 
ing  them,  but  the  windows  were  left 
locked.  I  was  told  that  if  the  windows 
had  been  opened,  the  dynamite  blasts 


would  not  have  broken  the  glass. 

After  rebuilding  the  city  and  streets, 
etc.,  taxes  and  street  assessments  were 
so  high,  and  afterward  the  town  itself 
slumped.  We  had  trouble  keeping 
renters  in  the  Olney  house,  so  we  just 
let  it  go  for  taxes  —  kissed  $5,000  good¬ 
bye.  Later  the  city  tore  it  down. 

Editor’s  note:  Alwyne  Kirchhoff  left 
Astoria  in  the  early  1920’s  for  Portland. 
She  lived  with  Pauline  and  George 
Beatty  for  some  years  while  their  three 
children  were  small.  Then  she  bought  a 
house  some  blocks  from  the  Beattys. 
George  died  in  1948,  Pauline  in  1956. 
Devoted  to  her  garden,  Alwyne  stayed 
in  Portland  until  1967  when,  with  failing 
eyesight,  she  came  to  live  with  her 
grand-niece  Shelley  Swanberg  of  Lewis 
and  Clark  district,  where  she  died  in 
1969. 


The  old  Olney  House,  built  prior  to  1867,  stood  on 
12th  Street,  between  Exchagne  and  Franklin 
where  the  office  of  Peace  Lutheran  Church  is  not 
located.  As  it  was  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  great 
fire,  Dec.  8,  1922,  it  was  quickly  rented  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wesley  Shaner,  Sr.,  whose  house  and 
jewelry  shop  had  been  burned  out.  They 
subrented  rooms  to  typewriter  repairman  R.J. 
Mather  and  book  store  owner  Albert  Utzinger, 
standing  on  the  porch.  Note  new  putty  on  lower 
portions  of  windows. 


Flavel  Museum  Collection 


Skidding  logs  out  of  the  woods  in  about  1890. 
Thad  T rullinger  is  the  man  sitting  on  the  stump. 
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CLATSOP  COUNTY  LOGGING  DRIVES 


This  article  has  been  put  together  from  portions 
of  the  Astoria  Navigability  Report,  financed  by 
the  Division  of  State  Lands,  and  based  on  early- 
day  log  drives  in  Clatsop  County.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  Division  of  State  Lands  for  permission  to 
use  this  material. 


Clatsop  County  has  some  of  the 
earliest  commercial  sawmills  in 
Oregon  because  of  its  strategic  location 
with  relation  to  the  Hawaiian  and 
California  markets.  Henry  H.  Hunt’s 
sawmill  on  Hunt  Creek  was  completed 
in  1844,  but  logs  were  obtained  with  ox¬ 
en  from  the  surrounding  hills.  The  Har- 
rall  or  Harold  Lumber  Company  near 
Fort  Clatsop  built  before  1851  has 
earlier  been  noted,  and  Asa  Simpson 


and  George  Hume  each  had  mills  in 
Astoria. 

Log  flotation  occurred  on  most  of  the 
region’s  waterways  in  their  tidal  por¬ 
tion  both  to  supply  local  mills  and  those 
further  up  the  Columbia  River  even  to 
Portland.  An  early  report  of  such  usage 
is  found  in  the  1880  Census  list  of  logg¬ 
ing  camps  in  Knappa  Precinct  on  the 
lower  Columbia : 


Tagging  Camps  Months  in 

Operation 

Marsh  &  Delaney  12 

Warren  Bros.  7 

RofoBros.  8 

Davis  &  Ross  6 

Joseph  Como  8 

John  Davis  2 

Mitchell  &  Rickman  5 

Knapp  —  Sotherland  8 


Bd.  Ft.  Logs 

Place 

Sent  to  Mill 

3,000,000 

Blind  Slough 

2,000,000 

Near  Columbia 

2,000,000 

Blind  Slough 

1,500,000 

Near  Columbia 

450,000 

350,000 

250,000 

Blind  Slough 

200,000 

Lobrin  Slough 
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The  same  year  T.H.  Foss  had  a  camp 
on  John  Day  River,  S.  P.  Marsh  had  one 
camp  on  the  Walluski  and  three  on  the 
John  Day  in  1881.  Two  years  later 
Moore  had  a  similar  distribution  of  log¬ 
ging  camps  while  Foss  and  E.R.  Cole 
each  had  a  camp  on  the  John  Day. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was 
again  a  flurry  of  logging  on  the  John 
Day  and  Walluski.  Perry  Titus  logged 
at  River  Mile  2  of  the  John  Day  in  1897. 
S.  Adair  had  a  show  on  that  river’s 
headwaters  in  1900  while  Blaisdell 
Bros,  logged  on  the  Walluski.  Jack 
Ryan  also  had  a  camp  on  the  Walluski, 
in  that  year  with  Richardson,  and  the 
following  year  in  partnership  with  John 
Johnson.  In  1901  C.C.  Masten  was 
afraid  he  might  have  to  tunnel  through 
a  mountain  in  order  to  obtain  logs  from 
the  river’s  headwaters. 

Two  accounts  exist  which  describe 
the  logging  camps  on  the  Walluski.  In 
September  1887,  “AH”  wrote  to  the 
Oregonian  a  full  report  on  J.C.  Trull- 
inger’s  logging  camp  on  that  river.  Five 
yoke  of  oxen  snaked  logs  to  railroad 
cars  which  in  turn  dumped  them  down  a 
chute  into  the  tidal  portion  of  the  river. 


Two  years  later  a  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Morning  Astorian  took  the 
Wenona  up  the  Walluski  to  the  logging 
railroad’s  terminus  and  then  rode  to  the 
cutting  area  which  by  that  time  was 
three  miles  by  rail  from  the  stream  on 
the  ridge  separating  the  Walluski  and 
John  Day  river. 

In  1900  the  Timberman  described  a 
smaller  operation  on  the  latter  river: 

Wm.  Chisholm,  at  John  Day  River, 
with  two  capstans  operated  by  a  trick 
mule  and  a  spotted  cayuse  respective¬ 
ly,  and  the  assistance  of  four  men,  has 
put  in  over  700,000  feet  of  spruce  logs 
this  season  and  if  the  weather  keeps 
fine  will  round  out  a  million  feet.  If  any 
other  hand  logging  show  can  show  a 
better  record  let  them  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

Use  of  tidal  waters  for  log  transport 
was  not  without  its  contention.  In 
Mutter  v  Gallagher  (19  OR  375),  Nutter 
improved  an  arm  of  Vincent  Slough  to 
take  out  logs.  As  this  included  deepen¬ 
ing  and  widening  a  short  gully  stream 
from  which  the  timber  was  taken,  the 
Oregon  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  1890 
that  that  portion  above  Mean  High  Tide 


Hooking  up  a  log  to  the  ox  team  at  the  Thad 
Trullinger  camp  on  the  Walluski.  Trullinger  is 
sitting  on  the  left  on  a  stump. 


was  not  a  navigable  waterway.  Two 
decades  later  a  landowner  adjacent  to 
Tucker  Creek,  also  a  tidal  slough,  com¬ 
plained  when  the  Colwell-Fowler  Logg¬ 
ing  Company  drove  pilings  in  that 
waterway  in  order  to  construct  a  logg¬ 
ing  boom.  When  completed  the  boom 
prevented  the  landowner  from  using 
the  creek  for  navigation. 

The  primary  interest  of  this  study  is 
on  those  portions  of  the  rivers  in  the 
basin  which  were  used  for  commercial 
purposes  above  the  head  of  tide.  The 
rivers  that  got  the  greatest  use  in  these 
reaches  were  Youngs  and  the  Lewis 
and  Clark.  Amazingly  enough  on 
Youngs  River  logs  were  taken  over  the 
69  foot  falls  during  winter  high  water! 
John  Chitwood  settled  in  Clatsop  Coun¬ 
ty  in  1884  and  purchased  a  claim  near 
Saddle  Mountain  which  he  logged  until 
the  1890s,  floating  the  logs  down  the 
river  and  over  the  falls  to  tidewater. 
Chitwood  was  the  first  logger  in  Clatsop 
County  to  use  a  steam  donkey  which  he 
adapted  from  a  ship’s  steam  winch 
about  the  year  1889.  Christian  Peterson 
later  testified  that  he  had  an  interest 
with  Chitwood  bringing  logs  down 
Youngs  River,  but  they  did  not  get  their 
logs  out  the  first  year. 

Elmer  Wamstaff  said  that  he  logged 
on  Youngs  River  for  10  years.  He  recall¬ 
ed  that  the  river  was  a  good  logging 
stream,  could  rise  as  much  as  seven 
feet,  and  once  the  water  came  up  and 
brought  the  logs  out  overnight.  The 
most  memorable  drive  seems  to  have 
been  in  1888: 

That  year  that  they  put  those  logs  in 
was  the  year,  ’88,  it  was  the  summer  or 
fall  of  ’88  they  put  them  in.  I  was  logg¬ 
ing  on  Young’s  River;  John  H.  Smith 
and  me  were  together  on  Young’s  River 
and  we  had  something  like  about  three 
million  feet  of  logs  laying  in  Young’s 
River  in  ’88  and  we  had  one  freshet.  It 
caused  a  jamb  of  logs  in  the  river  and 
we  only  got  about  400,000  out  of  three 
million;  it  was  almost  entirely  a  failure 
that  year  of  any  freshets  whatever. 


Edna  Warnstaff  added: 

My  brother  and  you  (John  H.  Smith) 
logged  over  Young’s  River  fall,  and 
they  jammed  right  above  the  falls,  and 
they  had  to  pull  them  out  of  the  way 
next  year  to  build  that  dam  for  the  pulp 
company. 

This  conforms  to  the  report  of  J.  S. 
Polhemus  to  the  U.S.  Engineers  Office 
in  Portland  on  September  1, 1889: 

Above  the  pulp-mill  the  river  is  but  a 
small  mountain  stream,  flowing 
through  a  thickly  wooded  district, 
without  any  considerable  amount  of 
agricultural  land,  and  is  used  chiefly  as 
a  logging  stream. 

There  is  a  pulp-mill  located  a  short 
distance  below  the  falls,  to  utilize  their 
water-power  and  manufacture  wood- 
pulp  from  the  spruce  and  hemlock 
growing  along  the  banks,  to  be  boated 
on  scows  to  Astoria  ...  At  the  time  of 
my  visit  it  was  not  running,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  water-power  on  account  of  the 
extremely  dry  summer.  There  are  over 
1,000,000  feet  of  saw-logs  in  the  river 
above  awaiting  a  freshet. 

Construction  of  a  dam  at  the  top  of  the 
falls  in  order  to  increase  the  power  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  mill  interrupted  the  logging 
operations  from  the  upper  river  during 
the  same  year  the  Polhemus  wrote  his 
report.  John  H.  Smith,  Elmer  Warn¬ 
staff  and  others  brought  suit  against  R. 
M.  Brayne  and  The  Falls  Pulp  Co.  for 
obstructing  the  stream.  They  stated 
that  the  river  was  high  enough  in  the 
winter  for  ten  miles  above  the  falls  to 
float  sawlogs  and  that  loggers  and  set¬ 
tlers  had  so  used  the  reach  for  at  least 
10  years.  Wamstaff  and  Smith  at  that 
time  had  two  lots  of  logs  totalling 
3,500,007  feet  which  they  took  out  from 
about  four  miles  above  the  falls.  Of 
these  500,000  board  feet: 

were  carried  and  thrown  by  the  water 
passing  over  said  dam,  and  being  so 
carried  . . .  fell  and  struck  endwise  and 
otherwise  against  the  said  ledge  of 
rocks  or  projection  of  stone,  and  the 
said  stone  sides  or  walls  and  stone  bed 
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of  said  stream,  and  were  battered, 
split,  broken,  shivered  and  otherwise 
damaged  . . .  and  rendered  valueless. 

Furthermore,  Smith  complained  in 
another  suit,  diversion  of  the  water  by 
the  dam  would  also  reduce  the  flow  to 
the  point  where  logs  could  not  be 
driven.  In  the  first  case  the  jury  found 
for  Warnstaff  and  awarded  him  $2,000 
damages.  In  the  second,  a  decision  was 
not  reached  until  the  late  1920’s  ( ! ) 
when  Brayne,  long  since  dead,  was  or¬ 
dered  to  stop  building  the  dam  which 
no  longer  existed! !  The  dam  effectively 
ended  driving  on  Youngs  River, 
whatever  its  merits  as  a  logging  stream 
had  been  before  that  structure  was 
erected. 

Logging  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  was 
more  successful  than  on  Youngs  River, 
but  just  as  contentious.  It  commenced 
above  tidewater  in  1884,  probably  about 
the  time  that  Chitwood  started  on  upper 
Youngs  River,  but  lasted  until  at  least 
1906.  Some  of  the  first  loggers  to  work 
the  stream  were  Ed  and  Pete  Malone 
from  the  1880s  until  1895.  Sidney  Camp¬ 
bell  worked  on  the  river  in  1887  before 
any  dams  were  constructed  to  aid  the 
drives.  The  Chadwell  correspondent  of 
the  Astoria  Transcript  made  reference 
in  March  to  the  1887  drive.  In  February 
1890,  “Loggers  in  this  and  neighboring 
counties  rejoice(d)  over  the  moving  by 
freshets  of  logs  that  had  long  lain  above 
high  water  mark  and  that  are  at  last 
made  wwuable  by  being  afloat.  What  in 
other  parts  of  the  state  was  the 
disastrous  flood  of  1890  proved  a  boon  to 
Clatsop  County  loggers,  and 
presumably  to  those  operating  on  the 
Lewis  and  Clark.  These  early  drives 
conducted  without  the  use  of  artificial 
aids  were  on  the  reach  between  River 
Miles  8-16. 

Most  of  our  information  on  Lewis  and 
Clark  logging  concerns  the  firm  of 
Olsen  Bros,  who  erected  a  splash  dam 
in  the  river’s  canyon  at  River  Mile  17  in 
1894.  As  the  Daily  Morning  Astorian 
reported: 


Olsen  Bros,  have  a  camp  above  the 
canyon  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  six 
miles  from  tidewater  with  an  immense 
number  of  logs  in  the  stream.  Heavy 
rains  of  last  week  should  bring  them 
out,  but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  experi¬ 
ment.  It  will  succeed  if  winter  rains 
carry  the  logs. 

The  experiment  was  a  success  and 
the  next  year  the  brothers  built  a  logg¬ 
ing  camp  of  five  buildings  on  the  river 
and  later  built  two  smaller  logging 
camps  upstream.  They  also  purchased 
a  splash  dam  put  in  by  Sorrensen  and 
Co.  who  logged  the  stream  during  1896- 
97  and  rebuilt  it. 

Ben.  S.  Olsen  later  described  the 
scale  of  the  brothers’  operation: 

As  long  as  we  were  there,  we 
operated  there  something  like  5  or  6 
years,  and  we  put  in  all  the  way  from, 
the  lowest  we  put  in  was  three  million, 
and  from  that  on  up  ten  or  fifteen 
million  feet  while  we  were  there.  Of 
course,  we  put  in  the  principal  part  of 
logs  that  were  put  in  the  Lewis  and 
Clark.  There  was  others  put  in  logs.  I 
should  say  that  while  we  were  there,  it 
would  average  12  million  a  year. 

One  of  the  other  operators  was 
George  Watson  who  elaborated: 

There  are  seven  separate  firms  of 
persons  engaged  in  logging  on  said 
river.  That  N.  Wisner  and  I  as  partners 
established  a  logging  business  on  said 
river  last  year  and  that  we  have  from 
$2,000.00  to  $3,000.00  invested  in  our  said 
business  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  said  dams  to  get  out  our  saw-logs 
...  I  have  been  on  said  river  off  and  on 
for  14  years  and  have  logged  on  the 
same  off  and  on  for  about  11  years  ...  I 
am  logging  above  the  gorge  or  canyon 
in  said  river  .  .  .  That  the  water  of  said 
river  is  sufficient  to  float  saw-logs  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  damp  seasons  of  the 
year  from  all  points  where  logs  are  be¬ 
ing  placed  into  said  stream  down  to  the 
mouth  thereof  and  that  throughout  said 
distance  said  stream  is  floatible  for 
saw’logs.  That  said  dams  are  not 
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operated  except  in  the  winter  and  rainy 
seasons  of  the  year  and  that  the  water 
from  said  dams  does  not  in  itself  float 
the  logs  down  said  river  as  far  as  the 
places  owned  by  Plaintiffs  ...  In  my 
judgment  about  two-thirds  of  the 
available  spruce  timber  tributory  to  the 
Columbia  River  is  on  said  Lewis  and 
Clarke  River  and  most  of  it  is  above  the 
canyon  on  said  river  .  .  .  That  if  said 
dams  were  prevented  from  being 
operated  it  could  not  be  brought  to 
market  with  the  exception  of  about  one 
million  feet  thereof. 

Wisner,  Campbell  and  another  Olsen, 
Ole,  confirmed  his  testimony.  All  em¬ 
phasised  that  the  river  was  floatable  in 
its  natural  condition  below  the  canyon, 
but  that  the  dams  were  necessary 
because  of  that  impediment  and  that 
economically  no  logging  on  the  river 
could  currently  be  done  without  them. 

The  ranchers  downstream  objected 
to  the  damage  done  to  their  property  by 
the  loggers,  and  in  1899  one  of  them,  D. 
J.  Ingalls,  sued  Olsen  Bros.  The  log¬ 
gers,  who  have  $70,000  worth  of  logs  to 
take  out,  won  this  case  after  Judge 


McBride  visited  the  splash  dams,  and 
the  use  of  Lewis  and  Clark  as  a  driving 
stream  continued.  George  Mooer  Bros, 
opened  a  camp  above  that  of  the  Olsens 
in  March  1899.  The  freshets  in  January 
1900  brought  3  million  feet  of  logs  down 
the  river  to  tidewater  and  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  total  of  18  million  feet 
would  be  taken  out  in  the  1899-1900 
season.  By  March  1900,  however,  6 
million  feet  of  logs  remained  stranded 
upriver. 

In  1901  D.  K.  Warren  petitioned  the 
Clatsop  County  Court  for  a  franchise  to 
establish  a  dam  on  the  river  and  charge 
toll  for  floated  logs,  but  it  was  not 
granted.  That  year  John  and  August 
Larson  had  a  camp  on  the  Lewis  and 
Clark.  There  must  have  been  others, 
because  in  February  10  million  feet  of 
spruce  logs  were  in  the  river.  Sid  Camp¬ 
bell  operated  a  camp  on  the  river  in 
1902  and  rafted  all  the  logs  taken  from 
the  canyon  in  that  year.  Mooer  Bros, 
alone  had  15  million  feet  to  come  out 
that  season.  In  1903  E.  F.  Libke,  E.  B. 
Kuntzler,  Larson  &  Dow,  Larsen  & 
Olsen,  and  Dyer  &  Moore  all  had  camps 


An  early-day  log  dump  somewhere  in  Clatsop 
County.  Note  the  extreme  youth  of  the  workers. 
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on  Lewis  &  Clark  from  which  they  were 
taking  logs  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  million 
board  feet  annually.  In  1906,  John 
Tyberg  (Tebey,  Tebke)  was  said  to  be 
the  only  logger  operating  on  the  river 
and  1907  was  very  nearly  the  end  of  the 
use  of  that  stream  for  log  transport 
above  the  head  of  tide 
When  loggers  tried  to  use  the  North 
Fork  of  Klaskanine  River  for  logging, 
they  met  with  a  different  legal 
response.  Charles  Gilliam  had  tried  to 
float  out  logs  on  that  stream  in  1888.  He 
cleared  the  jams  of  brush  and  trash  in 
the  North  Fork  and  put  in  137  logs.  One 
reached  tidewater.  Most  jammed  below 
his  house  and  some  lay  where  they  had 
been  cut  two  miles  above  tidewater  un¬ 
til  the  winter  of  1903-94!  One  reason 
they  remained  stranded  is  that  a 
downstream  owner,  John  Leahy,  refus¬ 


ed  to  let  them  break  the  jam  formed  on 
his  property. 

When  Fred  and  Alec  Normand 
recommenced  logging  operations  on 
the  North  Fork  in  the  autumn  of  1903, 
therefore,  they  built  a  splash  dam  about 
V-k  miles  above  tidewater  to  space  out 
their  logs  to  prevent  a  jam  and  to  assist 
in  floating  them  out,  though  natural 
freshets  carried  out  most  of  the  logs 
that  went  to  tidewater.  Again  a  lan¬ 
downer,  Joseph  Kamm,  brought  suit 
against  them,  and  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court  (50  OR  9)  declared  that  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Klaskanine  was  not  a 
navigable  waterway. 

The  South  Fork  of  the  Klaskanine  was 
used  in  other  years  without  legal  con¬ 
test  by  several  loggers.  Frederick 
Mooers  testified  that  he  took  out  logs 
from  the  foot  of  Green  Mountain  which 


Log  booms  and  crews  at  Ross  Camp,  2  miles 
above  Westport,  Oregon. 
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is  at  least  five  miles  above  the  head  of 
tide  on  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Klaskanine.  Elmer  Wamstaff  logged 
the  lower  mile  of  this  branch  with  four 
yoke  of  oxen  in  1891 

Three  other  streams  in  the  orbit  of 
Astoria,  Big  and  Mill  Creeks  and  the 
Skipanon,  also  sustained  log  drives.  On 
Big  Creek  (Fig.  6b)  logs  were  floated 
out  in  small  lots  for  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles  in  1892  and  other  years,  apparent¬ 
ly  with  unaided  winter  freshets.  On  the 
Skipanon  more  heroic  means  were 
needed: 

A  company  has  been  organized  to 
construct  the  much  talked  of  canal  to 
divert  the  waters  of  the  Necanicum  and 
Ohanna  creek  into  the  Skipanon.  The 
purpose  of  the  canal  is  to  bring  the  logs 
of  that  section  down  to  tide  water  on  the 
Columbia. 


The  canal  was  under  construction  in 
the  summer  of  1904  and  the  next  year  N. 
B.  Bain  was  bringing  out  logs  on  its  sur¬ 
face  from  Cullaby  Lake.  In  1914  John 
Oline  and  in  1918  Peterson  &  Frye  were 
logging  on  the  enhanced  water  of  the 
Skipanon.  A  splash  dam  was  also  used 
on  a  stream  in  Astoria : 

Norris  Staples  and  Sam.  Maxwell 
have  secured  a  logging  contract  for 
spruce  timber  upon  Mill  creek,  near 
Tongue  Point,  and  will  soon  begin  put¬ 
ting  it  in  the  market.  There  is  about 
1,000,000  feet  of  good  timber  on  the 
creek.  Hector  Campbell,  the  logger, 
once  logged  on  that  stream  and  made  a 
very  good  dam,  which  Staples  and  Max¬ 
well  expect  to  use  by  purchase  from 
Campbell. 

In  January  1901  Staples  was  driving 
out  his  million  feet  of  logs. 


Loggers  at  the  Trullinger  Camp  in  1889,  pose  in 
front  of  their  crude  wooden  bunkhouses. 
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The  Klatskanine  River  flows  past  sawlogs 
stranded  along  the  banks  above  the  Joseph 
Kamm  farmhouse. 


All  photos  on  this  page  were  taken  by  E.  A.  Coe, 
an  Astoria  photographer  in  June  18,  1904  and  are 
presented  here  by  courtesy  of  the  Oregon  State 
Archives. 

Eroded  banks  and  stranded  sawlogs  along  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Klatskanine  River. 


Overview  of  Joseph  Kamm’s  farm  showing 
stranded  logs  on  the  bank  of  the  lower  North 
Fork  of  the  Klatskanine  river. 


Stranded  logs  in  front  of  the  Joseph  Kamm  far¬ 
mhouse  on  the  Klatskanine  river  in  June,  1904. 


THE  RADIO  IN  ASTORIA -1924 


$a«liola  Super-Heterodyne,  with 
Hadiola'  Loudspeaker  and  6  Ra- 
diotrons  UV-199;  entirely  com¬ 
plete  except  batteries  $280.00. 


V.  1 

|  Eadiola'Super-Heterodyne 

Three  Stages  Audio 

!v  # 

|  An  improved  •  Super-Heterodyne  receiver. 
|  Needs  no  antenna.  And  no  ground.  Brings  u\  far 
8  distance  stations  on  the  loud-speaker — with  no 
interference  from  the.  near  stations.  Perfectly 
§:  simple  for  anyone  to  operate.  Mark  the  locations 
|  of  stations  on  the  dials.  Carry  it  anywhere— 
S  turn  two  knobs  to  the  marked  spots — listen  in. 


1 


We  expect  our  super  in  any  day  now'. 
Sold  and  installed  by 

/  i  v  * 


Radio  Specialty  Shop 

524  Exchange  St.  .  Astoria,  Oregon 
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Group  of  Astorians  listening  to  radio  inside  vault  of  Astoria 
National  Bank.  Left  to  right,  Grover  Utzinger,  C.  G.  Palmberg, 
Lloyd  Foster,  B.  C.  M’Donald  (San  Francisco),  E.  E.  Marsh, 
H.  G'odman  (Portland),  MT.  R.  Chessman,  W.  P.  Crane  and  C. 
I.  Barr. 

The  Astoria  Daily  Budget 


Through  a  foot  of  solid  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  into  a  vault  sealed  air  tight 
without  the  aid  of  antenna  or  ground! 
This  was  the  miracle  achievement  of  a 
new  radio  set  demonstrated  here  last 
week  in  the  big  safety  deposit  vault  of 
the  Astoria  National  Bank. 

B.C.  McDonald  of  the  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America  and  S.H.  Goodman  of 
the  Pacific  States  Electric  Co.  staged 
the  demonstration  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  Radiola  super 
heterodyne  receiver.  A  few  skeptics 
were  invited  into  the  vault  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  shows  them  grouped  about  the 
Radiola  within  the  airtight  vault  listen¬ 


ing  to  the  strains  of  an  organ  recital 
broadcasted  from  the  Liberty  Theater 
station.  With  the  great  door  of  the  vault 
swung  closed  until  not  even  air  could 
penetrate,  the  air  vibrations  set  up  by 
the  organ  through  the  broadcaster  yet 
pierced  walls  made  impervious  to  the 
tools  of  yeggmen,  were  picked  up  by  the 
compact  receiving  set  and  given  back 
plainly  to  the  little  crowd  of  listeners. 

After  the  vault  was  opened,  Mr. 
McDonald  carried  the  set  through  the 
bank  outside,  and  placed  it  in  his  car.  It 
continued  to  function  all  the  time,  and 
was  still  giving  out  the  music  which  its 
delicate  mechanism  picked  up  as  the 
car  was  driven  away. 
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The  wedding  picture  of  Anna  Sophia  Junttila 
and  John  Jackson,  taken  in  San  Francisco 
August  15, 1880 


References:  Family  bible 
Peace  Lutheran  Church 
Brother  Edwin 
Mrs.  Albert  Wirkkala 
My  mother  and  father 
Records  in  Pyhajoki,  Finland 
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JOHN  AND  SOPHIA  JACKSON 


John  Jackson  (Johan  Niemela)  was 
born  in  Siikajoki,  Finland,  on 
September  14,  1847.  He  went  to  sea  at 
an  early  age  because  Finland  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  terrible  famine,  (year  1864). 
He  often  said  that  he  had  no  desire  to  go 
back  because  he  had  known  only  want 
and  hunger  while  there.  He  felt  that 
America  had  given  him  a  good  life. 

He  learned  the  skill  of  sail  making  on 
English  sailing  ships,  first  taught  to 
him  by  the  captain  of  one  of  the  English 
ships.  He  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1875.  While  in  California  he  adopted  the 
name  of  John  Jackson. 

Anna  Sofia  Junttila  was  born  in  Pyha- 
joki,  Finland,  on  November  15,  1858. 
She  came  to  America  by  way  of  Ellis 
Island,  New  York,  and  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco  in  1879.  Her  brother,  John 
Junttila  had  sent  her  the  ticket,  or 
money  for  the  trip.  Her  travelling  com¬ 
panion  was  Sofia  Salvon.  Later,  the  two 
Sofias  were  married  just  one  day  apart 
in  San  Francisco. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  early  history 
of  Finland  for  the  bishop  of  the  church 
to  visit  the  different  villages  and  to 
teach  the  children  to  read.  The 
Lutheran  Church  was  the  state  church. 
There  were  no  established  schools.  If 
one  did  not  master  the  reading  skills, 
his  or  her  name  was  announced  from 
the  pulpit.  This  type  of  schooling  was 
known  as  “Kirkko  Koulu”  (church 
school). 


by  Emma  Jackson  Holm 

Confirmation  classes  were  held  for 
teenagers  and  it  was  here  that  John 
Niemela  and  John  Junttila  met.  They 
met  again  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  was 
through  this  friendship  that  John  and 
Anna  met. 

John  Jackson,  age  32  years  and  Anna 
Sofia  Junttila,  age  21,  were  married  on 
August  15th,  1880,  in  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  in  San  Francisco. 
The  pastor  was  J.  Dietrickson,  and  the 
witnesses  were  Kittie  Duronna  and 
John,  Anna’s  brother.  (Family  Bible). 

The  Peace  Lutheran  Church  records 
give  Anna  Junttila’s  name  as  Anna 
Sophia  Limingoja.  Records  in  Finland 
state  that  Limingoja  was  her  father’s 
surname,  but  when  her  father  Gustaf 
and  her  mother  Anna  were  married  and 
moved  to  the  Junttila  farm,  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Ranta  Juntilla,  (1820-1866). 
At  that  time  it  was  the  law  in  Finland  to 
assume  the  name  of  the  farm  on  which 
one  resided,  in  order  to  keep  tax 
records  straight.  Anna’s  mother’s 
maiden  name  was  Hautala. 

Although  the  record  in  the  family  bi- 
ble  gives  Anna’s  name  as  Junttila,  for 
some  reason  she  preferred  the  name  of 
Limingoja  when  recording  their  mar¬ 
riage  in  the  Astoria  Finnish  Lutheran 
Church  book.  The  history  of  the 
founders  of  the  Finnish  Lutheran 
Church  is  recorded  in  this  book. 

The  couple  considered  settling  in 
Sydney,  Australia.  But  John  had  heard 
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that  fishing  was  unusually  good  on  the 
Columbia  River  so  they  decided  to  set¬ 
tle  in  Oregon  instead.  They  came  to 
Astoria  on  a  sailing  ship.  Their  first 
home  was  in  the  downtown  area  of 
Astoria  between  Bond  and  Commercial 
Street.  Soon  after  this  they  bought  a 
home  site  in  Shively’s  addition,  which  is 
now  31st  and  Grand  Ave.  (31st  St.  is  the 
dividing  line  between  Shively’s  addition 
and  Adair  addition. ) 

A  virgin  forest  stood  on  the  lot.  Anna 
said  that  in  order  to  reach  their  proper¬ 
ty  from  downtown,  they  had  to  walk 
along  the  beach.  There  were  no  roads 
leading  to  what  later  was  known  as  Up¬ 
per  town. 

Mr.  Jacob  Moore,  who  later  built  a 
home  near  by,  (two  lots  to  the  west), 
helped  John  build  his  house.  The  house 
was  single  wall  construction  of  rough 
cut  1”  x  12”  boards,  placed  vertically. 
Square  nails  were  used.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  in  the  architectural  style  of 
that  time,  with  basement  on  the  ground 
level,  and  first  and  second  stories 
above. 

John  and  Anna  moved  into  their  new 
home  in  1883,  99  years  ago.  Uno,  their 


second  child  was  born  in  their  new 
home,  as  were  all  the  other  children. 
Alex,  the  oldest,  was  born  in  the  Barry 
house,  which  was  in  their 
neighborhood.  There  were  13  children 
in  all.  Three  died  in  infancy,  and  Bill 
died  at  age  16  years  of  a  ruptured  ap¬ 
pendix. 

John  fished  in  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer.  During  the  winter  he  made  sails 
for  the  Columbia  river  and  Alaska 
fishermen.  His  sails  were  held  in  high 
esteem.  The  Alaska  fishermen  said 
that  they  always  looked  for  a  sail  with 
John’s  name  stamped  on  it.  They  felt 
that  his  were  the  best,  preferring  an  old 
sail  made  by  John  Jackson  to  a  new  one 
made  by  someone  else.  Some  con¬ 
sidered  him  to  be  “the  best  sailmaker 
on  the  coast.”  His  sails  were  made  to 
fit  a  high  boom,  providing  a  safety  fac¬ 
tor  for  the  fishermen,  as  the  boom  was 
high  enough  to  clear  a  man’s  head.  He 
also  introduced  a  new  design  into  sail 
construction;  he  built  a  pocket  into  the 
sail  which  helped  to  capture  and  hold 
the  wind.  He  was  very  particular  with 
his  sails.  They  had  to  be  done  “just 
right.”  He  cut  out  the  sail  in  a  cannery 


John  Niemela  Jackson  was  born  in  this  house  in 
Siikajoki,  Finland,  in  1847. 
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warehouse  near  the  foot  of  31st  St.  He 
had  a  pattern  outlined  on  the  warehouse 
floor  on  which  he  laid  the  canvas.  The 
sail  was  sewn  in  a  small  shop  behind  the 
family  home.  It  would  take  one  day  to 
make  one  sail.  John  charged  $5.00  to 
cut  and  sew  a  sail,  with  the  fisherman 
furnishing  the  canvas.  There  came  a 
year  when  he  raised  the  price  to  $6.00 
and  that  year  Libby  McNeil  said  they 
would  make  their  own.  However,  the 
next  year  they  were  back  ordering  the 
Jackson  sails.  John  would  use  up  to 
6,000  yards  of  canvas  per  year. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  he  in¬ 
vented  a  canvas  tent  to  fit  over  the  bow 
of  a  fishing  boat.  Up  to  that  time 
fishermen  were  spending  the  night  on 
the  river  in  open  boats  exposed  to  the 
cold  and  wet  weather,  as  they  went  to 
the  fishing  grounds  in  the  evening  and 
returned  in  the  morning.  John  recalled 
that  while  he  was  on  the  sailing  ships  he 
had  seen  natives  in  Calcutta,  India,  us¬ 
ing  rushes  for  cover  on  their  boats,  so 


he  designed  the  canvas  tent  to  fit  over 
the  bow  of  the  boat.  This  provided  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  fishermen  during  the 
night  hours  in  inclement  weather,  and 
when  they  rested  between  drifts. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  usual  fishing 
area  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  in  the  evening  hundreds  of  boats 
would  sail  west  towards  the  bar,  with 
the  return  of  the  boats  in  the  morning. 

Anna  tells  the  story  of  a  terrible 
storm  occurring  one  night  while  the 
fishermen  were  at  the  fishing  grounds. 
Many  sail  boats  capsized  and  scores  of 
fishermen  drowned.  Her  husband  John 
was  with  the  fishing  fleet  and  she  did 
not  know  if  he  too  had  perished,  or  if  he 
could  have  survived.  During  that  in¬ 
terim  of  anxious  waiting  before  his 
return,  she  related  that  she  received 
several  proposals  of  marriage  from 
eager  suitors  who  wanted  to  be  assured 
of  first  chance  at  capturing  an  elibible 
female. 

Anna  and  John  were  charter 


Fishermen  at  rest  off  Point  Ellice.  Note  the 
canvas  tents  on  the  bows  of  the  boats. 
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members  of  the  Finnish  Lutheran 
Church,  which  was  built  on  the  edge  of 
Scow  Bay,  on  18th  St.  The  original 
church  building  no  longer  stands. 

John  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Finnish  Brotherhood  Lodge  and  also  of 
the  Union  Fishermen  Co-operative  Can¬ 
nery. 

Anna  started  the  first  Finnish  lending 
library  in  Astoria  at  the  family  home, 
but  as  her  family  grew,  the  space 
became  limited,  the  library  was  placed 
in  the  Finnish  Lutheran  Church. 

Both  John  and  Sophia  died  in  the 
home  they  had  built  in  their  early  mar¬ 
riage,  John  in  1933  the  age  of  86  years 
and  Anna  Sophia  in  1935  at  the  age  of  77. 

Edwin,  a  son  continued  to  live  in  the 
Jackson  family  home  until  his  death  in 
March,  1981,  at  the  age  of  91.  Thus  the 
home  had  been  occupied  by  the  im¬ 
mediate  Jackson  family  for  98  years.  A 
great  grandson  of  Anna  and  John 
Jackson  now  resides  in  the  house  on 
31st  and  Grand. 


Anna  Sophia  (Junttila)  Jackson  - 1879 


The  Jackson  family.  (Top  row)  Emma,  Edwin, 
Lillie,  One y,  Matthew  and  Martha.  (Front  Row) 
Alex,  Ted,  John  (the  father)  Sophia  (the  mother) 
and  Anna. 


Andres  William  “Willie”  Jackson 
was  born  in  Astoria  on  December  13, 
1887.  He  died  November  26,  1904.  He 
was  a  very  bright  boy— always  inven¬ 
ting  something.  He  attended  Adair 
School.  The  oval  picture  is  from  a  char¬ 
coal  drawing  made  by  Willie’s  brother 
Uno,  while  he  attended  University  of 
Oregon.  He  copied  it  from  the  class  pic¬ 
ture,  circa  1900,  where  you  will  see 
Willie  on  the  right  end  of  the  second 
row. 


Surviving  is  a  composition  written  by 
Willie  Jackson  when  he  was  in  the  sixth 
grade: 


Ccrrrxpc>v^tlirT\ 

<  VVJLljji  U{jL 

'TlTY^  kor-ru.  Oi  tm  tkx  g  o'vrwTv. 

o|  3|^t>UJLV  oJVluL  (^-vcxm.cL  G-/\K  . 

VjatcTli-cx.  Ot. 

0'<\  Of\  '-cry-tcf.  lA 

cm.  tnk  ^c>u_t}x_ 

_^roj>vk  ot  tkx.  ^crtu/rn..kuA 
Jtd  Oo  CU-YvU-i.Lek-' 

OXMOLrpfd.  Ckcnap^. 

III  k^tuj-vrx.  0  r  V  Vj-0  IX  S-Ok/T\ 

.<V-£jC-  tkl  I  ^.W'~rnc^  Jb-ocx-h±  e_crrm« 
im  oyrvoL  cm  tV  otko\.  ^vlcIi 
"fcks.  Co^ja/T  YvV-a  riutfOu 


^-o  u/  oxxm,  _xjul  tV.  Vay=>t<m 
(o;  Lbnj.  koum.  o*  ,WJlk  em.  I 

°m  kki  •Y\-aYtVuAfT\  puaJxt tlvu. 

tot  ork  OLb  k3  l»a. 

otuJ-r  £i-taj\^>  cx/mat 

tkuu.  KOOYYLk  LAyp^V.Vci.OXJt, 

0  nr\_  tv 

■A_o  u_tk_  -coJitiJV'rv 
kxo J-i>o^~Lks.  vj-cxAjJ  it  ccekleJum 

rVOUAX.  c Xoxol.  o-rt  tkt  U_tK_tA/> 

ja-CL.T.  h  t'uJxt  lA  Q_  JL>XU\  or.  .  OUnA 

0~n_  t  V  ■  uo-oiAo-um  p_CLr\t  uOY 
VuaAX.  tk  Ov'AJY  thjLOfc 

^  0  f  J-  koi/\)t  ext  Kxrrra.  OTU 

Co  lU-,  txi^o  clo  c y>>  -o/*vA^  €.  ext ojy^y 

tcocYiti^  TLUXU  e/u.eJoA'VUx  a/wd 
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NOTES  ON  WILLIE 


by  Louise  Holm  Hunter 


Willie  was  the  fourth  child  of  Sophia 
and  John  Jackson.  Alex,  the  first  baby 
was  born  in  1881,  then  Uno,  next  a  little 
girl  Lillie,  and  then  Andres  William  in 
1887.  Willie  was  not  a  robust  infant  or 
child,  as  he  suffered  from  severe  bron¬ 
chial  asthma.  The  chronic  illness 
plagued  him  all  of  his  life.  He  slept  in 
his  parents  bedroom  in  a  little  spool 
bed,  past  infancy  and  well  into 
childhood,  for  he  frequently  needed  at¬ 
tention  at  night.  When  his  breathing 
became  labored,  his  parents  would 
prop  him  in  a  rocking  chair  and  he 
would  try  to  sleep  sitting  upright.  He 
repeatedly  missed  school,  sometimes 
not  attending  even  half  of  the  days,  but 
he  was  quick  of  mind,  so  in  spite  of  his 
absences,  he  maintained  good  grades. 

Emma  comments  that  Willie  was  a 
“favorite  of  Father.  No  doubt  Father 
looked  upon  him  as  an  especially 
precious  child  due  to  the  uncertainty  of 
his  future. 

Mother  related  a  story  about  Willie. 
One  day  when  he  was  still  a  younger  lad 
Father  and  he  went  to  shop  for  a  birth¬ 
day  gift  for  Mother.  Upon  their  return, 
Mother  asked  Willie  what  they  had 
bought. 

“I  can’t  tell  you,  Mother,”  Willie 
replied,  “but  I  can  whisper  it  to  you.” 
So  into  her  ear  he  whispered  the  news 
that  they  had  bought  her  a  beautiful 
rocking  chair.  It  was  a  Boston  rocker, 
and  through  the  ensuing  years  the  “sur¬ 
prise”  chair  rocked  at  least  six  more 


babies  of  Sophia’s  and  John’s. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  poor  health, 
Willie  had  a  special  feeling  for  living 
things.  He  nurtured  fowl  and  four 
footed  animals,  having  ducks,  pigeons, 
and  rabbits  as  pets.  He  damned  up  a  lit¬ 
tle  creek  in  the  back  yard  and  created  a 
pond  where  the  ducks  could  swim.  And 
Father  built  hutches  for  Willie’s  rab¬ 
bits.  He  placed  them  up  against  a  dirt 
bank  and  surrounded  them  with  wire. 
The  rabbits  liked  burrowing  into  the 
dirt  to  hide.  Father  painted  the  little 
houses  white  and  even  added  turquoise 
trim.  The  pigeons  loft  was  over  the 
chicken  house.  Willie  loved  his  pigeons 
but  the  neighbors  did  not,  for  the  birds 
would  roost  on  the  ridges  of  the  roofs, 
and  discolor  the  shingles. 

As  with  all  children,  Willie  and  his 
brothers  could  get  into  trouble.  Ed, 
who  was  two  years  younger,  related  the 
time  that  Willie  and  he  had  committed 
some  transgression.  Father  always 
kept  a  plum  tree  switch  laid  across  the 
top  of  the  kitchen  clock,  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  use,  and  this  day  Father  told 
the  boys  to  sit  down  and  eat  their  sup¬ 
per  and  they  would  get  their  switching 
after  they  had  finished  eating.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  strategy  that 
the  boys  employed  was  past  proven  or  if 
they  resorted  to  it  for  the  first  time,  but 
they  managed  to  keep  the  table  conver¬ 
sation  so  animated  and  directed  away 
from  the  bad  deed  of  the  day,  that 
father  forgot  the  promised  switching, 
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and  they  slipped  away  unpunished,  or 
so  they  thought  he  had  forgotten. 

Willie  had  mischieveous  ways  about 
him  too,  and  was  not  above  getting 
others  into  scrapes.  One  day  Emma 
had  loitered  too  long  visiting  with  a 
friend,  and  when  she  returned  home 
late,  Mother  was  provoked  and  she 
scolded  her  sharply  for  her  dallying. 
Later,  on  a  tour  to  the  basement,  Em¬ 
ma  found  Willie  eating  a  banana.  She 
asked  him  where  he  had  gotten  it  and  he 
said  that  Mother  had  given  it  to  him. 
“Why  don’t  you  ask  her  for  one  too.”  So 
Emma  ascended  the  stairs  and  did  as 
he  suggested.  However,  it  was  not  a 
banana  that  Emma  received  from 
Mother,  but  a  sound  spanking.  Also, 
Emma  recalls  that  when  she  was  quite 
small  she  had  discovered  a  bumble  bee 
in  the  grass  in  the  backyard  and  had 
shown  it  to  Willie.  Willie  told  her  to  try 
to  pick  it  up.  Again,  in  this  instance, 
she  followed  his  suggestion. 


Willie  was  both  artistic  and  creative. 
When  he  was  in  the  upper  grades  in 
Adair  School  he  was  commissioned  to 
go  from  school  room  to  school  room  to 
decorate  the  blackboards  to  depict  the 
changing  seasons.  He  would  reproduce 
with  chalk  pictures  of  pilgrims,  igloos, 
valentines,  and  flowers,  or  whatever 
was  appropriate  for  the  time. 

On  Thanksgiving  of  1904,  Mother  had 
prepared  several  of  Willie’s  ducks  for 
the  Thanksgiving  meal,  but  Willie  had  a 
bad  stomach  ache  and  was  unable  to 
eat  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  Through 
the  following  days  he  became  pro¬ 
gressively  more  ill,  and  in  early 
December  he  died  of  peritonitis  from  a 
ruptured  appendix.  Emma,  who  was 
nine  years  old  at  the  time,  recalls  that 
day.  She  remembers  being  sent  to 
Lindstrom’s  store  on  Franklin  to  tell 
her  brother  Alex,  who  was  employed 
there  as  a  clerk,  that  Willie’s  end  was 
near.  Willie  was  just  short  of  seventeen 
years  of  age  at  his  death. 


Students  at  Adair  school  about  1900.  Willie 
Jackson  is  on  the  right  in  the  second  row.  Other 
children  identified  are  Henry  Larson  and  Edwin 
Jackson,  2nd  and  3rd  from  the  left  in  the  next-to- 
the  top  row. 
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?  Pictures  of  Well=ttnown  Astorians 
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This  sketch  of  F.M.  Cross  and  Dan  B.  Allen,  £ 
local  paint  merchants,  appeared  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Astoria  Daily  B  udget  on  Sep  tern  ber  2, 
1908,  as  one  of  a  series  of  “pen  pictures  drawn  by 
a  local  artist  named  Palmer.  £ 
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Big  catches  of  salmon  at  the  seining  grounds  in 
the  middle  of  the  Columbia  River. 


A  typical  cannery  scene  during  the  heyday  of  the 
big  salmon  runs  with  big  salmon  piled 
everywhere. 


WHERE  HAVE  ALL  THE  SALMON  GONE? 

by  EVELYN  LEAHY  HANKEL 


(A  LAMENT) 

The  recent  popular  song  lamenting 
the  disappearance  of  nature’s  treasures 
could  very  well  have  added  to  demise  of 
our  King  Chinook  and  all  his  relatives 
thus: 

Where  have  all  the  salmon  gone? 

Long  time  passing, 

Gone  to  canneries  every  one 

Long  time  passing, 

Nature  cannot  yet  return. 

When  will  we  every  learn? 

When  will  we  ever  learn? 

How  very  difficult  it  is  for  us 
Astorians  to  bid  farewell  to  Astoria’s 
great  source  of  wealth  without  shedding 
a  tear  for  our  own  “deaf  ear”  policy 
toward  those  who  tried  to  warn  us  of  im¬ 
pending  tragedy  down  through  the 
years  from  the  beginning  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  first  cannery  on  the  Columbia 
was  located  at  Eagle  Cliff  in  the  year 
1866.  That  year  4000  cases  of  salmon 
were  packed.  At  the  end  of  a  seemingly 
successful  year,  why  did  the  owners  sell 
out?  They  felt  that  the  river  was 
already  fished  out.  But  gradually  the 
pack  increased  till  1895  when  some 
634,000  cases  were  packed. 

Again  the  warning  came  in  1920-21 
when  the  runs  were  badly  depleted  due, 
the  experts  cautioned,  to  use  of  purse 
seines  which  destroyed  the  young  fish. 
Though  this  method  was  outlawed,  a 


short  run  again  apeared  in  1925-26.  This 
time  the  poor  run  was  attributed  “to 
certain  disturbances  of  a  political 
nature  which  partially  disrupted  the 
hatchery  program,  and  to  certain 
climatic  conditions  which  caused  the 
heavy  spring  run  to  enter  the  river  in 
advance  of  the  fishing  season.”  This  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  in  the  MORNING 
ASTORIAN  of  July  22,  1926. 

Also  that  year  a  full  page  of  the  same 
paper  was  given  to  dire  warnings  from 
Hugh  C.  Mitchell  of  the  Salmon  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  claiming  the  chief 
enemies  of  the  fishing  industry  were  ir¬ 
rigation,  hydro-electric  development 
and  pollution  of  the  streams.  Fifty-four 
years  ago  our  eyes  and  breath  should 
have  been  caught  by  this  flamboyant 
page.  Did  we  listen  and  learn? 

Mr.  Mitchell  considered  the  first  two 
enemies,  irrigation  and  hydroelectric 
to  be  serious  as  they  had  already  cut  off 
the  great  spawning  area  for  the  salmon. 
Yet  he  believed  that  pollution  was  the 
major  cause  of  the  depletion,  and  the 
most  deadly  to  fish  life.  The  filth  from 
cities,  chemicals  from  paper,  woolen 
and  other  mills  and  factories  are  all 
cast  into  the  streams  in  utter  disregard 
of  the  law,  ultimately  destroying  every 
vestige  of  fish  life. 

Hugh  Mitchell  urged  that  scientific 
methods  be  employed  to  determine 
steps  necessary  to  correct  existing  evils 
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and  to  effect  remedies.  He  begged 
thoughtful  citizens  to  lend  their  every 
effort  to  the  protection  of  this,  Oregon’s 
third  greatest  source  of  wealth.  He 
lamented  that  a  great  resource  was  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  peter  out.  It  is  under¬ 
valued  because  it  runs  along  each  year 
and  is  utilized  and  enjoyed  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  nature  will  function  and  will 
supply  us  with  yearly  returns  and 
renewals,  while  our  own  indifference 
causes  us  to  supplement  and  in  many 
cases  to  supplant  nature. 

We  were  told  that  the  future  of  the 
salmon  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  and  women  of  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  those  who 
reside  in  territory  bordering  on  the 
tributary  to  the  Columbia  River.  That 
future  may  either  be  one  or  greater  in 
value  and  may  see  increased  industry, 
or  it  may  be  a  future  in  which  the 
salmon  industry  will  be  but  a  memory. 

However  serious  the  situation  may 
have  appeared  by  1930  it  was  then  by  no 
means  a  lost  cause.  It  was  however  a 
steadily  losing  cause  though  many  ade¬ 
quate  remedies  were  begun.  The  fine 
work  of  the  Oregon  Hatcheries  and  the 
protective  organizations  was  not  to  be 
overlooked  but  the  speedy  extinction  of 


the  fish  supply  surprised  even  the  alert. 
The  junking  of  the  fish  industry  in  the 
nations  great  fishing  grounds  came  in 
on  a  rip  tide  of  events  in  the  1980’s. 

Fifty  years  late  your  words  penetrate 
our  loss,  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  we  weep. 
How  we  will  miss  the  great  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  begun  by  our  ancestors  in  this  ci¬ 
ty  by  the  sea.  How  we  will  long  to  see 
once  more  the  bosom  of  that  great  river 
at  night  dotted  with  the  twinkling  lights 
of  gillnetters  drifting  with  the  tide.  Or 
those  of  us  who  can  remember  the 
magnificent  sight  of  the  immense  fleet 
come  sweeping  in  with  full  sail  to  rest 
beside  our  miles  of  docks.  Where  have 
they  gone?  —  the  troller  with  the  silver 
spoon,  the  purse  seiner  or  “black  fleet” 
as  condemned  by  legislature,  the  sein¬ 
ing  grounds  seen  from  shore  as  a 
fascinating  sight  as  horses  drag  the 
nets  loaded  with  Chinook,  steelhead, 
blueback  and  silverside. 

Like  the  herds  of  buffalo  that  once 
roamed  the  plains  of  the  middle  west  or 
the  vast  pigeon  flight  that  darkened  the 
skies,  the  King  Salmon  has  become  a 
memory  in  our  mighty  river,  in  our  can¬ 
neries,  on  our  table. 

Will  Nature  replenish  if  we  allow  this 
respite? 


Huge  salmon  cover  the  floor  of  the  Schmidt 
cold  storage  plant  at  Astoria  in  1907. 
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An  85-pound  Chinook  salmon  caught  in  the  Col¬ 
umbia  river  near  Astoria.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  documented  salmon  ever  caught. 
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FROM  THE 

FLAVEL  HOUSE 


Gloria  Richards 
Museum  Director 


We  tend  to  categorize  history, 
sometimes,  too  neatly  into  local  and 
regional  packages.  National  and  inter¬ 
national  events  in  history  often  seem  so 
far  removed  from  our  own  area’s 
development  and  the  people  involved 
that  we  can  miss  the  relevance  of  “the 
big  picture.”  With  this  in  mind,  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  debates  we’re  hear¬ 
ing  about  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  I  think  it  would  be 
worthwhile  for  Clatsop  County  to 
reflect  a  bit  on  where  our  own  history 
ties  into  this  women’s  movement 
business! 

Women’s  suffrage  came  to  Oregon  in 
1912.  Oregon  women  are  so  much  a  part 
of  the  active  political  life  of  this  state  in 
1982  that  it  seems  incredible  that  it 
wasn’t  always  so.  But  prior  to  1912, 
“women’s  realm”  did  not  include  the 
voting  booth  nor  the  legislative 
chambers  in  Salem.  Among  the  many 
women  of  the  state  who  did  not  agree 
with  this  situation  and  who  took  part  in 
the  campaigns  to  change  the  laws  was 
one  of  Clatsop  County’s  most  famous 
residents,  Dr.  Bethenia  Owens-  Adair. 

The  story  of  Dr.  Owens-Adair’s  in¬ 
credible  courage  in  facing  an  early 
marriage  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
divorce  at  nineteen  with  a  young  child 


to  support,  and  finally,  after  many 
years  of  struggle  to  support  herself  and 
her  son  with  a  small  milliner’s  shop  to 
pursue  a  medical  career  would  be 
remarkable  even  at  this  late  date.  That 
all  this  was  accomplished  at  a  time 
when  women’s  rights  was  still  a  gleam 
in  the  early  feminists’  eyes  is  nothing 
short  of  remarkable.  Women  were  only 
being  accepted  into  a  handful  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  yet  Dr.  Bethenia 
Owens-Adair  received  a  degree  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1880— after  first  supporting 
her  son’s  education  at  the  University  of 
California. 

Dr.  Owens-Adair’s  marvelous  path 
crossed  that  of  the  national  women’s 
movement  in  1871.  In  August  of  that 
year,  Susan  Brownell  Anthony,  the 
famous  (or  infamous,  depending  on 
your  point  of  view)  advocate  of 
women’s  rights  arrived  in  Portland  to 
begin  a  lecture  tour  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway, 
publisher  and  editor  of  a  Portland 
newspaper,  the  “New  Northwest,”  had 
agreed  to  act  as  her  business  manager 
for  the  tour  and  to  arrange  for  women 
across  the  two  states  to  prepare  their 
communities  for  Anthony’s  visits. 
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When  the  party  arrived  in  Roseburg, 
late  in  November,  Bethenia  Owens  was 
there  to  meet  them. 

According  to  Duniway’s  memoirs  of 
the  lecture  tour,  the  Roseburg  stop  was 
considered  to  be  a  particularly 
memorable  occasion  in  that  local  anti¬ 
suffrage  forces  rose  to  the  challenge  of 
the  Anthony  visit.  On  the  afternoon 
preceding  the  scheduled  evening  lec¬ 
ture  in  a  local  church,  Bethenia  Owens 
was  rather  impolitely  informed  by  the 
proprietor  of  a  local  saloon  that  a  free 
supper  and  dance  would  be  held 
downtown  to  draw  away  attendance. 
The  young  milliner’s  good  prior 
preparations,  including  printed  hand¬ 
bills  throughout  the  town,  however, 
prevailed  over  the  dance  and  the 
church  was  filled  with  people  to  hear 
Anthony’s  words. 

Although  Dr.  Owens-Adair’s  personal 
life  triumphs  must  certainly  be  at¬ 
tributed  primarily  to  her  own  inner 
strengths,  the  local  and  national  efforts 
on  behalf  of  women  in  general  in  those 
early  years  were  important  factors  for 
her  success.  Apparently,  during  her 
brief  encounter  with  Susan  B.  Anthony 
in  1871,  she  took  the  opportunity  to  learn 
all  she  could  from  the  Eastern  lecturer 
concerning  which  educational  institu¬ 
tions  were  at  that  time  accepting 
women.  And,  in  turn,  this  pioneer 
woman  doctor’s  story  must  have  given 
courage  to  countless  women  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  their  “impossible”  dreams. 

The  female  suffrage  movement  in 
Oregon  went  into  full  swing  in  1872  with 
Abigail  Scott  Duniway  at  the  helm.  A 
county-by-county  organization  was 
formed  into  the  Oregon  Suffrage 
Association.  The  first  chairman  of  Clat¬ 
sop  County  was  Mrs.  J.C.  Trullinger 
who  maintained  that  position  into  the 
1880’s  when  her  daughter  Belle,  the 
future  first  lady  of  Oregon  as  the  wife  of 
Governor  Geer,  took  over.  Those  years 
of  petitions  and  public  meetings  and  let¬ 
ter  campaigns  ended  in  victory  for 
Oregon  women  in  1912. 


Mrs.  Susan  B.  Anthony  — 1871 
Courtesy  Oregon  Historical  Society 


Mrs.  Abigail  Scott  Duniway  —  1885 
Courtesy  Oregon  Historical  Society 
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Dr.  Bethenia  Owens-Adair 
Courtesy  Oregon  Historical  Society 


y  * 
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